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THE FOREIGN GIFTS OFFERED TO PHARAOH 



By CYRIL ALDRED 

In several of the private tombs of the New Kingdom in ancient Egypt there appears 
a scene on the rear wall of the first transverse hall and in such a position that the princi- 
pal figure receives most of the light entering from the tomb entrance . 1 This figure 
represents almost invariably the Pharaoh shown seated on a throne under an elaborate 
baldachin and presiding at a state function in which the deceased claimed to have 
played a cardinal role. The majority of these representations show a parade of tribute 
offered by foreign emissaries who abase themselves as they are ushered into the royal 
presence by the deceased. The more elaborate examples appear in duplicate on oppo- 
site sides of a doorway leading into the inner part of the tomb-chapel, and it is prob- 
able that originally this equipoise was the desideratum which every tomb-owner 
attempted to obtain; but it was not always secured, either because the tombs were 
unfinished, or because their architectural vagaries made such a balance impossible to 
achieve, or because the resources of the owner were not equal to his ambitions. Today, 
of course, the frequent destruction of the complementary scene has resulted in the 
survival of only one such painting on the back wall. 

These scenes, which first make their appearance in the joint reign of Hatshepsut- 
Tuthmosis III , 2 are popular throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty, though towards the 
end of the period they seem to lose their appeal as a subject for tomb decoration; they 
virtually vanish from the repertoire in Ramesside times . 3 The vast majority of such 
representations are found in the tombs at Thebes, but examples from El-'Amarna , 4 
Deir Rifa , 5 and Saqqara 6 show that the theme was not confined to the artists who 
decorated the tomb-chapels of the Southern Residence. 

Over ten years ago the writer advanced the suggestion that the scenes of the 
presentation of tribute, so far from conforming to the generally accepted view that they 
illustrate the aftermath of a successful campaign with a parade of the spoils of war, in 
fact represent a public ceremony following on the accession of the Pharaoh, in which 
the widespread sovereignty of the new ruler was recognized by his acceptance of gifts 
and homage from foreign delegates as well as from representatives of his own peoples . 7 
Recently D. B. Redford has subjected this thesis to a fairly close study, as a result of 
which he has concluded that the present writer is mistaken in his interpretation of this 
genre of scene, and that the procession of tribute-bearers led by the tomb-owner may 
well represent the plunder from a foreign campaign : on the other hand, it may equally 

1 Wegner, MDAIK 4, 53, 55 fT. ; Davies, T. of Ken- Amun, 17. 

2 Vandier, Manuel , iv, 571-4. 3 Ibid. 535-6. 

4 Davies, Rock Tombs , 11, pi. xxxvii; m, pis. xiii, xiv. 5 Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh , pis. xxix-xxx. 

6 Hari, Horemheb , fig. 36. 7 Aldred, jfEA 43, 1 14-17. 
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well depict the arrival of the yearly tribute imposed by the Egyptians on the provinces of 
their empire. 1 As anyone will be aware who reads my original article without parti pris, 
the last word has hardly been said on this subject, and I welcome the opportunity of 
dealing at greater length with an idea that I was able to sketch only hurriedly in the form 
of a brief communication. 

As far as the published material is concerned, such scenes showing the tribute of 
Africa and Asia being offered to the king occur in fourteen of the Theban tombs. 2 In 
six of them only the Northern tribute is shown. In the case of Tombs nos. 42, 85, and 
239, this is probably because the owners had had predominant interests in Asia as 
soldiers or officials during their lifetimes. The remaining three tombs (nos. 86, 90, 
256) are either damaged or unfinished. The Asian tribute can be identified only 
generally in five tombs, but in others it is specifically stated to come from Upper and 
Lower Retenu (nos. 40, 85), Naharin (nos. 84, 90, 91), the Hittite lands (nos. 86, 91), 
Tunip and Kadesh (no. 86), and Western Asia (no. 100). Included among the Northern 
tribute-bearers are the Minoan Keftiu (nos. 85, 86), delegates from the Islands in the 
Mediterranean (no. 100), and the Cilician Menenus (no. 85). 3 The Southern tribute is 
represented in only six tombs. In one (no. 40) it is said to come from Wawat and Kush; 
in another (no. 84) from Itjer and Miw; in a third (no. 100) from Khenthernufer and 
Iunty-Setyu. In the remainder (nos. 78, 89, 91) no precise locality is mentioned but 
the offering-bearers and their products are typically African. Included in the Southern 
tribute are commodities from Punt represented in four tombs (nos. 86, 89, 100, 143). 

The first conclusion that emerges from a study of these scenes is that the offerings 
cannot be plunder from the battlefield. The Egyptians, according to all the evidence, 
led no military expeditions to Punt, to the Islands in the Mediterranean, or to the 
Hittite lands ; yet the tribute from these areas, and its bearers, are intimately associated 
with those from regions such as Nubia and Kush which were well within the Egyptian 
imperial grasp. Moreover, the bearers are described as ‘chiefs’, and no proof has come 
to light that the rulers of the Keftiu, Hittites, Mitannians, and Puntites were ever 
taken captive by the Pharaoh. It is true that on occasion the Egyptians did represent 
the booty gleaned from the field of victory ; and the most notable example that springs 
to mind is the representation in the First Court of the Great Temple at Medinet Habu, 
where Ramesses III at a Window of Appearances, the Ramesside equivalent of the 
gilded kiosk of most Eighteenth Dynasty reviews, presides at the triumphal parade 
after the defeat of the Libyan invaders. 4 The main features of the spoil are the severed 
phalli of the Libyan slain and the hands of their slaughtered allies, which are poured in 
heaps before the king. Samples of the booty comprise captives, horses and chariots, 
and the long swords of the vanquished. 5 Tuthmosis III presided at a similar display of 
spoils after the battle of Megiddo when the hands of the slain were the chief means of 
estimating the victory. 6 

1 Redford, Studies in Chronology , 120-8. 

2 A convenient index to such scenes may be found in Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. I 2 , pt. i, 463, i(b). 

3 Gauthier, Diet, geogr. in, 37. 4 E.g. Medinet Habu y 1, pis. 22, 23, 42; n, pi. 75. 

5 Nelson, Or. Inst. Comm. 10, 21-5. 6 Urk. iv, 659, 15; 663, 7. 
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Such scenes of carnage and plunder were appropriate for the decoration of the outer 
walls of a temple where they had their part to play in the exaltation of the conquering 
Pharaoh as the son of the omnipotent god, and in driving away from the holy precincts 
any hostile manifestations. But they had little relevance to the decoration of a private 
tomb-chapel in which the owner was concerned as much with leaving some memorial 
of his own finest hours on earth as with commemorating the feats of his lord, even 
though the moment of glory might have been when he took the stage before the Pharaoh 
on an occasion of great splendour. 

The trophies depicted in the presentation scenes in these private tomb-chapels 
show that the parade is no Roman triumph. The hands of the slain are not exhibited, 
nor are the suits of inlaid armour which were stripped off the defeated foe in this 
Homeric age of the chariot-fighter. Tuthmosis III makes a point of describing in his 
Annals the inlaid bronze armour belonging to the chiefs of Kadesh and Megiddo 
which was captured in the battles of Year 23, and distinguishes it from other suits 
belonging to their maryannu. 1 A similar distinction is made in the case of the victories 
at Araina during Year 35 and Tunip in Year 42. Not one single instance has survived 
of such a notable prize being exhibited among the ‘plunder’ paraded before the kin g 
in these tomb representations. 2 In some tombs, such as nos. 42, 86, and elsewhere, 
plumed casques are offered by Syrian bearers, 3 but these are clearly presentation- 
pieces and not the spoils of the battlefield. 

In the procession of Northerners represented in Tomb no. 86 the chiefs of the 
Kheta, Tunip, and Kadesh are explicitly named. The Annals at Karnak state that 
tribute from the Kheta was received in Years 33 and 41, 4 and spoils (f - ^) from the 
capture of Tunip and Kadesh in Year 42.5 This scene, therefore, if it has any basis in 
historical reality, can hardly refer to the campaigns of Year 33, as Redford supposes on 
the strength of the accompanying inscriptions, which vaguely boast of the harrowing 
of Mitanni. 6 The best that can be said is that the tribute of Year 41 and the plunder of 
Year 42 have been shown presented at the same time, even though the trophies do not 
include the hands of the slain, or the reaped grain, or the other spoils exacted from a 
defeated Tunip and Kadesh in Year 42. Redford claims that such tribute cannot have 
been offered on the occasion of a coronation because there is a complete lack of refer- 
ence to that event in word or artistic motive, 7 a criticism which we shall examine in due 
course. But it is also the case that there is no indication that the ‘plunder’ is received as a 
result of victory in the field, as we have already argued in the case of the tribute presented 
by the Hittites, Minoans, and Puntites. Redford, however, quotes texts from tombs 
which he thinks demonstrate that victorious campaigns preceded the show of tribute. 

The first example is from Tomb no. 86 where Tuthmosis III is hailed in such 
terms as ‘fear of thee is in all lands. Thou hast destroyed the lands of Mitanni. Thou 
hast laid waste their towns. Their chiefs are (hiding) in holes.’ 8 There is nothing 

1 Ibid. 664, 3-5. 

2 The corselets shown in the tomb of Kenamun are ‘New Year’s’ gifts, not booty; Davies, T. of Ken-Amun> 

pis. xvi, xxiv. 3 Id., T. of Menkheperrasonb, 8, No. 63. 4 Urk . iv, 701, 11-14; 727, 12-13. 

5 Urk. iv, 729, 15-18; 730, 8-12. 6 Redford, op. cit. 126. 7 Ibid. 123. 

8 Davies, T. of Menkheperrasonb, pi. vii. 
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explicit in this, which merely repeats the boast of Tuthmosis III that he laid waste 
Naharin in Year 33 and again in Year 35, a claim that is regarded with some scepticism 
by many modern scholars. 1 Davies in his publication of the scene attempts to draw a 
distinction between tribute freely offered by the Minoan contingent, and that exacted 
from the ‘subdued enemies’ in the lower registers ; but he admits the weakness of his 
case in as much as delegates from the Oases are included in the latter group. 2 It may be 
as well to mention here an even more striking anomaly in the damaged tribute scenes 
from Tomb no. 78 where the first register consists of Egyptians bringing horses; the 
second, of native Egyptians including the king’s stewards carrying gifts; and the 
remaining two registers, of Syrians, Nubians, and Kushites with their tribute. 3 

Another of Redford’s examples comes from the tomb of Rekhmire< (no. 100) where 
the vizier speaks of ‘receiving all the tribute of all lands brought to Tuthmosis III 
because of his might’. 4 This phrase is repeated in each register, referring to contribu- 
tions from Punt, the Keftiu lands, and the Islands in the Mediterranean, as well as 
from Nubia, Retenu, and Western Asia. The lowest register in this scene, while related 
by position to the main composition, is somewhat different since it refers not to 
‘tribute’ offered to the king, but to that portion of the ‘booty’ captured by him and 
allocated to the offices of the temple of Amun over which Rekhmire< presided. This 
plunder differs markedly from the tribute in consisting not of precious objects, but 
solely of slaves and captives from Africa as well as Asia. Here a clear distinction has 
been made between tribute (jj“) and spoils falling to the temple of Amun. 5 

We shall have more to say about this particular scene later. 

A third example of what Redford regards as a presentation to the king of similar 
plunder occurs on the Zizinia fragment alleged to come from Horemheb’s destroyed 
tomb at Saqqara. Redford thinks this provides proof that what the Pharaoh was re- 
ceiving, as he and his queen stood at their Window of Appearances, was booty from a 
successful campaign which Horemheb as heir-apparent had just waged in the South. 6 
Robert Hari, however, in his careful study of this re-discovered fragment, has given 
good grounds for believing that it does not come from the tomb but belongs to Horem- 
heb’s earliest years in office. 7 Furthermore, Hari casts grave doubts upon whether the 
mission from which Horemheb had returned was a campaign at all, and inclines to the 
view that it was a diplomatic errand. The present writer suggests that it is most likely 
to have been an expedition of a similar sort to that made by another king’s messenger 
( wpwty nsw), Neferher, in Year 1 of Siptah when he secured the loyalty of the local 
governors of Nubia for another boy-king who had just ascended the throne. 8 

1 E.g. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs , 230. 

2 Davies, op. cit. 4. 3 Bouriant, Mem. Miss, v, 2, pi. iv; Urk. iv, 1592. 

4 Davies, T. of Rekh-mi-ref , figs. 1, 2. 

5 It should be noted that though the African slaves are lumped with the Asiatics in this scene, they cannot 

have been captured by large-scale campaigns similar to those waged in Asia. 

6 Redford, op. cit. 126. 

7 Hari, op. cit. 64 ff. The pose of Horemheb, leaning upon a cane, surely indicates that he cannot be in the 

royal presence. Moreover, it is highly improbable that victory over a foreign foe would have been credited to a 
private person in any official utterance at this time. 8 Maspero in Davis, T. of Siphtah y p. xxi. 




